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• To discuss various types of audience participation in the journalistic 
process, from acting as sources to citizen journalism 

• To provide an overview of mobile devices and their potential for 
users and journalists 

• To provide an overview of social media and their potential value to 
journalists and journalism organizations 



or many years, journalists have been criticized by some as being out of 
touch and isolated from their audience. Throughout the 20th century, 
journalists — or perhaps more accurately, journalistic organizations — 
were perceived to be the dominant gatekeepers, controlling what topics 
got discussed and what information reached viewers and listeners. In the face of an 
increasingly corporate and conglomerated news industry, many felt as if their voices were 
not heard — or worse yet, were simply ignored — by mainstream journalists. A saying, 
perhaps apocryphal, attributed to one of the network news anchors during the era when 
the broadcast television evening news was the dominant source of information for most 
Americans, somewhat arrogantly summed up that gatekeeper role: “The news is what / 
say it is.” 

The rise of the Internet, however, has provided increased opportunities for the audi- 
ence to respond to mainstream journalism and even influence and create it. The audience 
can also, in many cases, simply bypass the traditional gatekeepers by deciding for itself 
what stories it believes are most important. “Journalists can no longer view themselves as 
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the sage on the stage,” Emerson College journalism professor Janet Kolodzy notes. 
“They must step back, step down, and team up.” 1 The news process is no longer a 
one-way flow of information from journalist to reader, but rather a collaboration. 
Online journalism innovator Rob Curley is fond of demonstrating this visually with 
a photograph of a gate blocking a narrow road passing through a grassy field. A 
series of tracks on either side of the gate show that cars have simply driven around 
the gate. “You say you’re the gatekeeper,” Curley says. “Well, this is your gate.”* 
Chapter 2 provided an overview of the basic landscape of online journalism 
and an examination of the structures of some online journalism organizations. It 
also provided some examples of how journalists, many of whom are in the process 
of adapting from legacy media organizations, do their work on a daily basis. This 
chapter examines the role of the user — the audience — in consuming and creating 
online journalism. It will do that by first looking broadly at the concept of partici- 
patory journalism, which encompasses a wide variety of ways the audience can 
take part in the journalistic process; then it turns its attention to the popularity of 
mobile devices, which are facilitating audience participation from remote locations; 
and finally it looks at the rise of social media and their attendant ability to make 
journalism a more collaborative process. We will see some of the ways that the 
audience truly can have a voice in the journalistic process, from story inception to 
publication and beyond. The online audience, in fact, might now say to that long- 
ago news anchor, “The news is what we say it is.” 



participatory 

journalism 


TYPES OF PARTICIPATORY JOURNALISM 

Q f course, there has always been some role for the audience in the journalistic 
process, but it was usually indirect. Newspaper editors and television news 
producers certainly sought to give the audience what it wanted, and in that way 
“regular people” had some influence in what was covered and how. A journalist 
talking to sources as he’s developing his story also constitutes a form of audience 
participation. Members of the audience could also participate by writing letters to 
the editor or calling into radio shows as well, but these opportunities were limited 
and of little overall consequence. 

With the rise of the Internet, we are seeing significantly increased audience 
participation in the journalistic process in ways encompassing a broad range of 
audience-involvement levels. Jennifer Sizemore, vice president and editor-in-chief 
at MSNBC.com , says that audience participation is changing the very face of jour- 
nalism. “If journalism has always been about the 5 W’s — who, what, why, where 
and when — then now there is a sixth W, and that W stands for ‘We,’” she says. 2 

At the low end of the audience-involvement spectrum we have enhanced ways 
for journalists to connect with members of the audience as sources; in these cases the 
journalist maintains the traditional status as controller and gatekeeper. At the oppo- 
site end, we have journalism that is conceived, executed and published completely 
by nonjoumalists. Exhibit 3.1 plots the categories of user participation discussed in 
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A continuum of user participation. 



citizen journalism 


crowdsourcing 


user-generated content 


user feedback 


sources 


increased audience involvement 


this section — sources, user feedback, user-generated content, crowdsourcing and 
citizen journalism — on a continuum from journalist contribution and control to 
citizen contribution and control. It is important to note, however, that there is over- 
lap in these categories and the distinctions are often not clear. For example, there is 
not always a clear distinction between user-generated content and crowdsourcing. 
Nonetheless, in this section, we will examine and attempt to distinguish between 
these forms of participation, beginning with sources. 


“On any given story, there’s someone in the audience who knows more about it 
than we do,” says Public Radio International’s Michael Skoler. “Our goal should be 
to tap into that expertise.” Finding the right sources, of course, has always been an 
important part of journalism; however, the online journalist has a number of unique 
ways to find and use sources in stories. 

Generally speaking, journalists seek two different types of sources for their sto- 
ries: experts and people who have a personal or emotional connection to the story. 
For example, in a story about foreclosures, a journalist might seek sources such as 
bank officers or financial analysts who could provide technical details and expertise 
in framing the story. These sources would be considered experts. At the same time, 
the journalist might also seek people currently losing a home or in the market for 
a home. These sources might not be experts regarding real estate or foreclosures, 


QuickLink 


Public Radio 
International 
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QuickLink 


Public Insight 
Network 


QuickLink 


Watchdog Blog 


but they would certainly be able to speak to how they have been affected. These 
sources, then, would have a personal connection to the story. 

In addition to types of sources, we also need to consider the type of deadline 
the journalist is working under. Is it a breaking news situation or other type of story 
with a short deadline, or is it a story on which the journalist will have more time to 
work? In the former, the journalist will need to quickly find sources, possibly from 
a bank of people who have been used as sources before. In the latter, she will have 
greater opportunity to actually search out new sources. 

In all of these situations a number of possibilities are open to the online jour- 
nalist. One of the recurring criticisms of mainstream journalism is that too often 
journalists rely on the same sources over and over again — for example, whenever 
there is a story about auto sales they might talk to the same industry analyst, or when 
there is a story about media law, the same communication law professor. The tech- 
niques discussed in this section can help journalists expand their reach in locating 
sources so that they do not have to rely on the same sources all the time. 

Social media can be an excellent way to locate sources for news stories of all 
types, as will be discussed later in the chapter. In addition, news organizations can 
create their own online communities for sources and potential sources on a number 
of topics. These sources can then be readily available when needed for a par- 
ticular type of story. For example, Minnesota Public Radio’s (MPR) Public Insight 
Network asks users to register as potential sources for future stories. After filling 
out a Web-based form with a series of basic questions including “area of interest or 
expertise,” the user becomes a part of MPR’s database of potential sources. “This 
is really harnessing the knowledge of the public and using it to drive and inform 
reporting,” says Linda Fantin, director of network journalism and innovation for 
MPR’s parent company, American Public Media. “We’re trying to get away from 
‘the usual suspects’ type of reporting and create a real connection with everyday 
people who have an amazing amount of knowledge and insight to share.” 

To date, nearly 100,000 users have signed up for MPR’s Public Insight Network, 
and Fantin says the availability of such a diverse resource is changing the way jour- 
nalists approach news-gathering. “Instead of saying, ‘Hey, I need someone who’s 
unemployed to interview in my story that’s already 95 percent finished,’ we say, ‘You 
know, we have 5,000 unemployed people in our network — what do you want to know 
from them?’ ” says Fantin. “So now you can really focus on what the question is.” The 
service is also valuable for “stress testing” information that comes from authorities — 
that is, making sure that what they’re telling journalists stands up in the real world. 
“We can go out to the crowd that has insider information and knowledge and find out 
if the reality of the situation actually matches what the experts tell us,” says Fantin. 

Similarly, the Fort Myers (Fla.) News-Press ' s “Watchdog Team” is made up of 
a group of retired professionals, including a school principal, a corporate attorney, a 
police officer, a librarian and others, all with a variety of expertise. Team members help 
out by acting as consultants, researching data and working with reporters. The paper’s 
“Watchdog Blog” (see Exhibit 3.2) publishes stories based on the team’s work. 
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The Fort Myers (Fla.) News-Press ' s “Watchdog Team” Web page. 
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For more specialized stories with longer deadlines, an organization can put out 
a call on its website seeking potential sources. For example, it could post some- 
thing like, “If you’re in the market for a bank-owned home or have lost a home 
to foreclosure, we’d like to talk to you,” and provide reporter contact information. 
Newspapers sometimes use this same technique in the form of a printed notice, but 
online can be faster and more effective. 

User Feedback 

Websites can facilitate user involvement by allowing readers to post comments 
about stories. Today, nearly all online journalism sites allow users to comment on 
individual stories, and most organizations view this as an important way of building 
user identification and involvement. Users on HuffingtonPo st. com , for example, 
post an average of 3.5 million comments per month. 

This is not unlike the traditional letter to the editor of a print newspaper, but with 
a few important differences. First, the response to the story in question can be imme- 
diate (instead of in the next day’s paper); second, there can be more responses (and 
responses to responses); and third, the responses appear in the same place as the origi- 
nal story (again, unlike the temporal and physical separation of printed letters to the 
editor). These differences can make for a much more robust discussion of stories, and 
in fact can also involve the original reporter. For example, The Huntsville (Ala.) Times 
posted a story on its website about a new city ordinance that would require some busi- 
nesses and apartment complexes to provide parking areas for bicycles. After the story 
was posted, several users debated the wisdom of the ordinance and wondered about 
the “bike racks” mentioned in the story. A user with the username pseudonym “biker- 
dude” asked specifically about details in the law. Reporter Steve Doyle responded by 
posting the actual language in the ordinance about bike racks (see Exhibit 3.3), thus 
answering the user’s question. In this way, journalists are increasingly realizing that a 
story is not necessarily “finished” once it’s written. 

To be sure, there are potential problems with user commenting. Online design 
and usability expert Jakob Nielsen has developed a theory called “Participation 
Inequality,” which includes the so-called 90-9-1 rule: 90 percent of online commu- 
nity participants read but never contribute, 9 percent of users contribute a little and 1 
percent account for most of the contributions. Most observers agree that this theory 
applies to online commenting as well, where a small number of posters tend to drive 
discussions. “I call them the online dominators,” notes NPR ombudsman Alicia 
Shepard. “They’re the ones who take over and often hijack conversations.” More 
significantly, an even smaller percentage of these commenters (perhaps 1 percent 
of 1 percent) become abusive, posting messages that are inappropriate, poten- 
tially libelous or threatening to the reporter, sources in the story or other users. As 
Shepard puts it, “there is tension between diatribe and dialogue — and guess who’s 
winning?” 3 Journalistic organizations have responded to these kinds of problems in 
a number of ways, as will be discussed in Chapter 12. 
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Reporter Steve Doyle responds to a reader’s question on The Huntsville Times 
website. 


EXHIBIT 
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User-Generated Content 


In literal terms, user-generated content (UGC) is anything contributed by a user 
to a journalistic site. So, we could consider contributions to a story from a source 
or a comment on a story to be user-generated content. However, for our purposes 
here we will distinguish true user-generated content as a substantive contribution of 
media to a given journalistic story. 

Most often, user-generated content is contributed after a specific call. For 
example, a local TV station’s website may ask users to contribute pictures of dam- 
age from a recent storm or video of pets doing funny things. The “iReport” section 
of CNN’s website encourages users to send in general videos or videos respond- 
ing to specific topics, such as “Are Wildfires Affecting You?” and “High-Mileage 
Hybrid Car Stories.” The contributed videos are then posted to the CNN website and 
at times shown on the cable network as well. 

In 2009, The New York Times website asked users to contribute photos illustrat- 
ing the effects of the recession. It then organized the submissions according to topic 
(“Business,” “Family,” “Sacrifice” and so forth). The paper received thousands of 
submissions and posted hundreds on its site, including everything from abandoned 
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QuickLink 


Pictorv Mag 


gas stations and banks to a laid-off worker’s tool kit to a sign in a department store 
window that read “Silly Silly Prices in Store Now.” It was a demonstration of a 
breadth of reporting — both geographically and by topic — that would be impossible 
using only the paper’s staff 

Some sites are made up entirely of content submitted by users and edited by 
professional journalists. For example, PictoryMag.com (see Exhibit 3.4) features 
photos submitted by users presented in large format with captions on a black 
background. The site’s creator, Laura Brunow Miner, puts out calls periodically 
for submissions on a particular topic, then chooses photos from among submitted 
photographs and captions to include in the showcase. Miner edits the captions and 
also writes introductions to the showcases. (One showcase was titled “The Lone 
Star state beyond the stereotypes. Except for the really charming ones. Everything’s 
Bigger in Texas.”) 

Miner and other journalists who work with user-generated content agree that 
one of the most important keys to getting good submissions is crafting a good call, 
what Twitter’s Robin Sloan calls “the fine art of the prompt.” A call that is too 
vague and general, such as “tell us what you think,” won’t work as well as what 
Sloan calls “universal particulars” — something specific for which just about anyone 
might have a contribution. One of Miner’s favorite examples is “The one that got 
away: stories of lost love.” The idea is to give potential submitters enough informa- 
tion to provide context and yet still allow for unexpected results. For example, a call 
for a future showcase on PictoryMag.com reads: “Handmade: The art of personal 
craftsmanship is not dead. Show us an inanimate object that you or someone you 
know made and tell us about it.” 4 

Sometimes, a site can capitalize on subjects that people are already talking 
about on social media sites. Miner regularly scours sites such as Flickr for topics 
on which people are already submitting photos; Sloan calls these journeys “meme 
safaris.” “There’s all kinds of really cool stuff that people are doing on the Internet 
already and we’re just not converting it to editorial yet,” says Miner. 

For user-generated content to be effective, journalists have to go beyond just 
asking and waiting. It requires “finesse, hard work and respect for your submitters,” 
says Sloan. In fact, some think that the term “user-generated content” gives short 
shrift to the potential value of the form, evoking thoughts of simply “free content” or 
“factory farming.” Instead, Sloan and others prefer the term “community editorial.” 
Miner agrees, saying community editorial “shows the relationship and the respect 
and the hard work that goes into it.” 


Crowdsourcing 

In crowdsourcing, sometimes called distributed reporting, members of the audi- 
ence are harnessed in a more organized way to cover a particular story. The crowd 
can be geographically dispersed (such as users in different areas of the city report- 
ing on potholes) or can simply divide up a workload (such as users reviewing the 
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PictoryMag.com features user-contributed pictures and captions. 


EXHIBIT 





Courtesy of Pictorymag.com. 
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details of the state budget to find possible improprieties). Crowdsourcing can work 
for either event-driven stories (such as elections) or for stories that develop over a 
longer period of time (such as determining the number and location of abandoned 
houses in the city). In some cases, crowdsourcing takes a form that is something like 
coordinated user-generated content, such as The New York Times recession pictures 
discussed earlier. 

Wikis, collaborative sites that contain linked information about a particular 
topic, are another example of crowdsourcing. Wikipedia.org is the largest and best- 
known wiki, containing more than 3 million articles on various topics in English 
alone. The organization behind Wikipedia has also established Wikinews.com, 
a site to encourage collaborative, wiki-based journalism (see Exhibit 3.5). Some 
articles are produced by Wikinews itself, whereas others are contributed and edited 
collaboratively by users. 


EXHIBIT 



Wikinews page for Space Shuttle Endeavour final mission. 
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Crowdsourcing tends to work best on stories that are quite specific and for 
which instructions can be clearly given and followed. One of the largest journalism 
crowdsourcing projects was undertaken by the Guardian newspaper of London after 
a scandal over the expenses of members of Parliament (MPs). The Guardian's cross- 
town rival, The Telegraph , had initially broken the story, which reported that MPs had 
been using public funds to purchase second homes and other luxury items. In response, 
the Guardian posted nearly a half-million pages of receipts, expense reports and other 
documents on its site and then asked users to pore through them looking for suspicious 
expenses. To stimulate interest, the Guardian provided an overall progress meter on its 
front page and embedded gamelike elements into the site interface. The site even pro- 
vided a “scoreboard” of the top user contributors (see Exhibit 3.6). More than 27,000 
users participated in the project, providing the Guardian with a number of stories that 
probably would have been impossible to uncover using conventional reporting. 


QuickLink 


The Guardian’s 
MP Expenses 


Citizen Journalism 

Taking user involvement to an even higher level, citizen journalism — also called 
professional-amateur or pro-am journalism — has nonjoumalists playing the pre- 
dominant role in the creation of journalistic content. As with much online, there are 
varying degrees of citizen journalism and various models for making it work. There 


The Guardian’s crowdsourcing project for MP expenses list of top users. 
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QuickLink 


The Forum 


is also disagreement and, in some cases, confusion, over just what constitutes citizen 
journalism and how it should be used — or whether it should be used at all. 

One model for citizen journalism is often referred to as open-source journalism, 
a reference to open-source software, which is collectively written by various public 
programmers. Here, a professional journalist may begin the story or act as a facilita- 
tor and then bring citizens into the process at various levels. Citizen involvement 
might involve consulting or recommending sources to interview, reading story drafts 
or actively doing reporting work. Or, an editor or other professional journalist could 
assign stories to citizen reporters and then guide them through the process and edit 
their content. That is how the process works at sites such as The Forum at forumhome. 
org, a nonprofit hyperlocal site serving a number of small communities in southeast- 
ern New Hampshire (see Exhibit 3.7). A managing editor oversees the operation, and 
a handful of other editors work to train and collaborate with citizen journalists. 


EXHIBIT 



The Forum website is largely composed of content from citizen journalists. 
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There are those who are skeptical of citizen journalism, at least as it has been 
practiced thus far. Like so many Internet terms, citizen journalism, for some, 
has become the kind of buzzword that sometimes overstates its impact. Nicholas 
Lehmann, dean of Columbia University’s Journalism School, wrote a New Yorker 
article that was very critical of the citizen journalism movement. He states, 

[W]hen one reads [citizen journalism], after having been exposed to the buildup, it 
is nearly impossible not to think, This is what all the fuss is about? [T]he content 
of most citizen journalism will be familiar to anyone who has read a church or 
community newsletter — it’s heartwarming and probably adds to the store of good 
things in the world, but it does not mount the collective challenge to power which 
the traditional media are supposedly too timid to take up. 5 

Computer columnist John C. Dvorak is a bit more succinct. “Citizen journalism is 
like citizen professional baseball,” he contends. “You can’t play pro baseball just 
because you think the Seattle Mariners stink.” 6 

But such criticisms give short shrift to the inherent potential for citizen journal- 
ists working in concert with professional journalists and editors. “We can help the 
new journalists understand and value ethics, the importance of serving the public 
trust, and professionalism,” says journalist Dan Gillmour. “We can’t, and shouldn’t, 
keep them out.” 7 Also, it is worth noting that blogs, as discussed in Chapter 2, are 
another form that allows audience participation in the journalistic conversation. 


MOBILE DEVICES 



ust as the development of the Internet was the last great journalistic revolu- 
tion of the 20th century, it is likely that mobile devices will be the first great 
revolution of the 21st century. In the United States, more than 80 percent of adults 
now have a mobile phone and — more importantly to journalists — approximately 40 
percent have a mobile phone that can also access the Internet. Even more impor- 
tantly to us, smartphones outsell conventional mobile phones and even PCs. In fact, 
given the explosive growth of smartphones such as the iPhone and Android models, 
some analysts say that 80 percent of Americans may have smartphones by the end 
of 2012. 8 


These developments are leading to a sea of change in the way people access 
the Internet, and specifically how they access their news and information. “It 
seems America is getting hooked on the smartphone,” writes CNN’s John D. 
Sutter. “We depend on these modern Swiss Army knives for everything from 
planning our schedules to checking the news, finding entertainment and manag- 
ing our social networks. [Users] say they can’t live without their phones and 
the always-connected lifestyle they promote.” 9 With that “can’t live without” 
mentality in mind, this section provides an overview of mobile technology and 
how it is helping facilitate a more portable and participatory journalism experi- 
ence for users. 



mobile + GPS 
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Types of Mobile Devices 

The smartphone is, of course, the 800-pound gorilla of mobile devices, combining 
the capabilities of phones, music and video players, navigation systems, the person- 
al digital assistants of the early 2000s and even laptop computers. It is little wonder 
they have been so quickly embraced! Smartphones have the additional advantage 
over pedestrian Internet-capable phones of being able to run applications, which — 
as will be discussed later in this section — turns the handheld mobile into a richer 
information experience. Nearly every mobile phone in use today — smartphone or 
not — also has the ability to use short messaging service (SMS), which allows the 
transmittal and receipt of up to 160 characters of text. (You probably know SMS as 
texting.) Most phones also support multimedia messaging service (MMS), which 
allows for sending and receiving photographs and other media. 

Beyond handheld devices, so-called “netbooks” — small laptop computers with 
Internet connectivity but limited computing power — have also grown in popularity. 
Tablet computers have followed, with Apple’s iPad leading the way. Tablets are 
attractive because they combine a large screen size with a measure of portability not 
available with laptops or netbooks. 

Finally, in-car mobile devices are gaining popularity as well. Although con- 
cerns exist over providing Internet access to drivers in a moving car, there is little 
doubt that the cars of the future will be Internet-connected. For example, Ford 
equips a number of its models with the MyFord Touch system (see Exhibit 3.8), 
which provides a voice-command interface, Bluetooth connectivity with mobile 
phones and MP3 players and — when the car’s gearshift is in park — Internet access. 



Photo at right courtesy Ford Motor Company. 
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Mobile Advantages 

The mobile device’s first advantage is that it is . . . mobile — it can go anywhere 
and it is small enough that people can and will take it anywhere. And, because the 
phone is always on and always connected, it provides a channel for reaching users 
instantly, anytime, anywhere. Tomi T. Ahonen, a consultant who studies mobile 
trends, says people carry mobile devices so that they are always connected: 

We carry our phone because we know instinctively that something may happen, 
and we need to be “able to be reached.” Maybe there is an emergency, maybe a 
change to plans, etc. And only a phone can “ring in our pocket.” The laptop can- 
not wake up from its sleep mode, and suddenly warn us, that there is someone 
on Skype who wants to talk to us urgently. That urgent email cannot reach our 
notebook or netbook PC if we are not in WiFi coverage. But the call or the SMS 
message will reach our pocket every time, almost anywhere on the planet. 

Ahonen also points out that hard-core mobile phone enthusiasts check their 
devices more than 100 times a day, and that for many (like Ahonen) “the mobile 
is the last thing we see before we fall asleep, and it’s the first thing we see when 
we wake up.” 10 

The smartphone’s “always connected” status, capability for instant two-way 
communication and multimedia capabilities also make it perfect for expanding 
participatory journalism. You can imagine how an audience full of smartphone 
users would enhance the participatory journalism stories discussed in the previ- 
ous section. With a smartphone, a user can literally snap a picture and send it to 
a media organization along with a short message in a matter of seconds. Contrast 
that with the laptop and camera you may be carrying in your backpack — to do the 
same thing you would need to turn on the camera, take the picture, boot up the 
laptop, log into your wireless service, transfer the photo to the laptop, then send 
it. It would likely take several minutes to accomplish the same thing a smartphone 
can do in seconds. This is why an increasing number of news organizations are 
equipping their reporters with smartphones that can gather video, audio and still 
photos quickly and efficiently. 

At the same time, the smartphone also interfaces with social media, which is 
discussed in the next section of this chapter. Not only can people stay connected to 
news content, they can also stay connected on their social networks as well using 
mobile devices. 

Online Journalism for Mobile Devices 

Given these advantages and the speed and passion with which consumers have 
embraced mobile devices, online journalism organizations are rushing to provide 
content for users on the go. This includes establishing websites designed for mobile 
devices, developing mobile apps, using SMS to send out headlines and updates, and 
using geolocation services to tailor content to a user’s particular location. While he 
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was editor of The Gazette and GazetteOnline in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Steve Buttry 
developed what he called a “mobile first” strategy: 

Reporters, editors and visual journalists need to think first about how to package 
and deliver news for mobile devices. Information technology staffs need to work 
first on development of mobile applications for popular devices. Sales staffs need 
to make it a top priority to guide business customers in using our mobile apps 
and platforms to reach customers with advertising and direct-sales opportunities. 
Designers need to present content that is clear and easy to read on the small screen 
(even if this means spending less staff resources on design of print or Web prod- 
ucts). Executives need to redirect resources and set priorities so that we pursue 
mobile opportunities as aggressively as we pursue the most important news stories 
in our communities. 11 

Buttry’s innovative ideas about community engagement and “mobile first” 
strategy earned him Editor & Publisher's 2010 “Editor of the Year” award. He cites 
studies that predict mobile advertising will reach $11 billion by 2014 and says “it’s 
a huge opportunity that we’re going to go after.” 

It’s clear the mobile audience is becoming more important, and content needs 
to be adapted for them. “Two or three years ago, mobile was just another way of 
getting content — it was seen as just a device or a platform,” says The Washington 
Post managing editor Raju Narisetti. “But now mobile is increasingly becoming 
front and center and a part of our core strategy, because more and more people 
are consuming their content on mobile. For a lot of our readers, their first expo- 
sure to The Washington Post brand in the morning is their mobiles, so we have to 
start thinking differently for them.” Vivian Schiller, former president and CEO of 
National Public Radio, agreed. “It is critical for us to be where the audience seems 
to be going,” she says, “and the key is going to be making sure the experience 
matches the form factor.” 12 

The fundamental platform difference for mobile — at least smartphones — is 
the smaller screen size. This means, of course, that less information can fit on the 
screen. Users of smartphones also see the user experience as more interactive — they 
tend to hold phones close to them and are used to continually touching the screen 
to make things happen. Consequently, content designed for the full-size computer 
screen can’t effectively transfer in its entirety to mobile. “People aren’t going to 
scroll through 35 or 36 screens of content,” notes Narisetti. Thus, mobile content — 
so far at least — tends to be a scaled-back version of Web content. This will no doubt 
change with increased adoption of full-screen devices such as the iPad, but it seems 
unlikely these devices will achieve the penetration levels of smartphones, at least 
in the foreseeable future. Thus, journalistic organizations will have to tailor content 
separately to small devices like smartphones and larger devices like iPads. “The 
iPad is not just a big iPhone,” notes Schiller. “The way people use the iPad versus 
the iPhone is completely different and just demands a different user experience.” So, 
just as legacy media organizations had to learn that shovelware content from other 
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media did not translate well online, now they must adapt — and not just transfer — 
content designed for the full-size computer screen to mobile devices. 

The real value of mobile is not necessarily its ability to display long-form text 
content or video, but rather its ability to communicate short bursts of up-to-the-second 
information, such as updates on a hazardous waste spill, a developing weather situ- 
ation or a sporting event — information that can be tailored to a user based on his or 
her location. Thus, the user in the south end of town may receive a special alert about 
a traffic jam in the area or a large fire. Buttry says that journalism organizations can 
even partner with local businesses to connect with customers using mobile technol- 
ogy. So, if a user is in a particular area and gets a flat tire, for example, the news site 
can be the conduit for providing information about nearby businesses (advertisers) 
that can fix it. “Helping local businesses serve that growing mobile audience may be 
the most urgent opportunity that local media companies face today,” he says. 13 

Although most mobile communication may start with the SMS-style bursts of 
data, the mobile user also has access to more complete information, such as full 
stories, as well. The text bursts can be linked to allow the user to read more and 
experience different types of content if she wishes (even though much of this type 
of longer- form content is probably more comfortably consumed in a traditional full- 
size screen experience). What mobile offers the online journalism organization is a 
direct line to (and from) the audience — anytime, anywhere. 


SOCIAL MEDIA 

S ocial media were one of the technologies that arose from the so-called “Web 
2.0” movement of the early 2000s. The idea of Web 2.0 was that the Internet 
would become more user-centered, based on virtual communities and user-generat- 
ed content. In addition to social media, Web 2.0 also brought technologies such as 
podcasting, blogs and RSS feeds to the Internet. Social media (often referred to as 
social networks) are sites designed to allow small-scale or large-scale social interac- 
tion among groups of friends or professionals. The interaction can include 
messaging, chat, collaboration and the sharing of links and media. There are a broad 
range of social media types, including media-sharing sites such as Flickr and Picasa , 
bookmarking sites and wikis, many of which are discussed in other parts of this 
book. For our purposes here, we are concerned with the social media sites whose 
main purpose is to allow communication among individuals and groups. 

Within the communications-centric social media, there are also a number of 
subcategories, each including a number of sites of varying popularity. For journal- 
ists, the social networking site Facebook, the microblogging site Twitter and the 
location-based social networking site foursquare are currently the most widely used 
sites. However, rather than addressing here specific social media sites and how they 
work (it is likely you are already familiar with them, and if not you can become flu- 
ent relatively easily and quickly), we will concentrate more generally on how these 
sites can be used for journalism. 



social media 
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on Facebook 
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Online Journalism and Social Media 

At first, you might wonder why online journalism organizations would be interested 
in the relatively simplistic capabilities of social media. After all, most media orga- 
nizations have the ability to create much more sophisticated pages and content on 
their own websites. The answer is simple: Online journalism organizations want to 
be involved in social media because that’s where the people are. Social media sites 
have become an integral part of daily life for millions of people (and the number is 
growing), and online journalism sites want to be a part of it. 

There are three main ways that journalism organizations can use social media: 
(1) as a publicity tool to promote stories and other content; (2) as a user-comment 
and feedback tool to foster audience involvement; and (3) as a reporting source. 
Although a large number of news organizations have embraced the first use, the 
second and third uses are not as common. “We have only begun to scratch the sur- 
face of social media as a powerful tool for journalism,” says Schiller. “What we’re 
missing is the use of social media as a platform for engagement and as a platform 
for news gathering.” 14 

Although journalistic involvement with social media — as with so much else 
in online journalism — is a work in progress, let’s take a look at some of the ways 
journalism organizations are embracing these uses of social media. 

Promoting content 

Because people spend so much time with social media and tend to interact with 
it throughout the day (and night), it is obviously a very effective way to promote 
content. Most news organizations now have at least some presence on popular 
social media such as Facebook and Twitter, and it is relatively simple to promote 
both breaking news and feature stories. If headlines and summaries have been writ- 
ten effectively (as discussed in Chapter 8), they can be cut and pasted as tweets or 
status updates. Michigan’s AnnArbor.com regularly posts status updates featuring 
its stories on Facebook, as shown in Exhibit 3.9. Below the brief text of the status 
update, the story’s headline and lead sentence are shown. The Facebook follower 
can simply click the link to go to the site’s story page and post a comment about the 
story either on the page itself or on Facebook. 

Breaking news stories, of course, can be updated on social media sites as the 
stories themselves are updated. For feature or other “static” stories, only one notice 
should be posted so that users don’t become annoyed and decide to stop “following” 
the news site. However, many sites apportion their story notices throughout the day 
to give followers something new to look at on the site each time they log onto their 
social media site. 

“It’s a basic philosophical shift in saying that our job is to get our content read 
by the most number of people,” says the Post's Narisetti. “Part of journalism today 
is making sure your story reaches the most people, and most of what we’re doing 
[with social media] is simply aimed at getting more people to read our stories.” To 
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A story link posted by AnnArbor.com on Facebook. 


EXHIBIT 
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that end, the Post has partnered with Facebook and Twitter to include a “Network 
News” box on its pages. As shown in Exhibit 3.10, Network News displays Post 
stories recommended by your Facebook friends (assuming you are currently logged 
on to your Facebook account) and also displays tweets about Post stories. 

Audience involvement 

At a more advanced level, social media can also be used to foster audience involve- 
ment, promote conversation and provide a method of audience feedback. “I think a 
lot of people make the mistake of just using social media as a news feed, but what 
we’re using social media for — and I know it’s a buzzword, but — we’re really trying 
to engage with people on many levels,” says Katharine Zaleski, The Washington 
Post's executive producer and head of digital news products. 


The Washington Posts Network News widget. 
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This engagement can be as simple as inviting users to comment through 
social media. As shown Exhibit 3.11, two consecutive Facebook postings from the 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier & Press seek audience action. The first promotes a story on 
the paper’s site about Facebook founder Mark Zuckerberg being named Time maga- 
zine’s “Person of the Year” and asks, “Do you agree with this choice, FB friends? If 
you disagree, who would you have chosen?” In the posting immediately below it, the 
site urges users to “like” a sponsor’s profile for a chance to win an iPad. 


EXHIBIT 



Postings on the Evansville (Ind.) Courier & Press Facebook page demonstrate 
efforts to increase audience involvement. 
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Social media engagement can also take on more interactive forms, as illustrated 
by conversations between media organizations and users. “Community engagement 
through social media is vital to us moving forward,” says Christoph Trappe, supervi- 
sor of digital and community news with Gazette Communications. “We need to lead 
conversations, and let people have conversations with us.” Similarly, Zaleski says 
the Post's social media staff “have really made an effort to be incredibly conversa- 
tional and respond to everybody and re-tweet random people that add good things 
to our content. It’s about engaging people and being there when they respond,” she 
says. “It used to be that we tell you what you should read,” says Narisetti. “But with 
all the new technology that the audience has it’s more like a two-way conversation. 
The journalist is no longer a gatekeeper but a gate-opener.” 

Mandy Jenkins, who held social media positions with The Cincinnati Enquirer 
and TBD.com (discussed later in this chapter), agrees that there is much more to 
social media than just promoting content. She says social media should be used to 
identify and cultivate sources for stories and also to respond to users’ concerns, 
engaging people who feel passionate about the site, “the people who are giving us 
tips, the people who could be giving us tips in the future but right now think some- 
thing we’re doing sucks.” She says sites should try to respond to every question and 
criticism that emanates from users. “I really think [social media] is a good place to 
be addressing your critics and addressing your fans as well — and trying to turn your 
critics into your fans.” 15 

Reporting 

Social media can also be a resource for reporting news. As discussed previously in 
this chapter, crowdsourcing and citizen journalism projects can involve the audi- 
ence in the reporting process, and this involvement can often be fostered through 
social media. For example, Wendy Norris, an investigative reporter for the site 
RH Reality Check , wanted to find out whether condoms were kept in the open or 
locked up behind the counter at pharmacies in Colorado. The idea of the story was 
to learn whether rumors that locked-up condoms were depressing sales to young 
people were true. With a simple tweet, shown in Exhibit 3.12, she was able to recruit 
17 volunteers across the state who visited 64 different stores. The results of the 
search were shown in an interactive Google map (see Exhibit 3.12(b)). In the end, 
she found that condoms were not locked up, at least in the stores her social media 
reporters visited. 

News organizations can also find user-generated content by searching sites such 
as Facebook, as well as the media-sharing sites Flickr and YouTube. “We have 
people on staff now whose jobs are to basically go out into social streams and bring 
back user-generated content, [which is] generated off of different articles we write,” 
says Zaleski. Even for traditional journalist-reported stories, social media sites can 
be a good source for finding people to interview for stories. By putting out a general 
call, as shown in Exhibit 3. 12, or searching for specific areas of interest (see Chapter 



online reporting sources 
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EXHIBIT 3.12 


With a single tweet (a), reporter Wendy Norris was able to recruit volunteers 
for a crowdsourcing project (b). 


Heading to the grocery/drug store this 
week? Join fun, stealth erowdsoureing 
project. No disguise needed. DM me if 
you're in Colorado. 
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6 for sites that can be used to search social media), reporters can often locate sources 
through social media profiles. 

Finally, social media sites like Twitter can be indispensible tools when break- 
ing news happens. When a small plane crashed into a building in Austin in 2010, 
the Austin American-Statesman and other local media used Twitter and Facebook 
to cover the story. Ryan O’Keefe, Web producer at the local Fox TV station, posted 
a tweet asking for feedback when he first heard of the crash on his police scanner, 
and an American-Statesman reporter tweeted his phone number so witnesses could 
call him directly. Social media content from users — witnesses, concerned family 
members and others — was used throughout the coverage of the breaking story. 

Although it lasted only about six months, Washington, D.C.’s TBD.com may 
have presaged many of the ways social media will one day be integrated into main- 
stream journalism. The site was owned by Allbritton Communications Company, 
which also owns a broadcast television station and a cable channel in Washington 
and had started the successful political site Politico.com. By the time it launched in 
August 2010, TBD.com had assembled a veritable who’s who of journalistic, social 
media and mobile innovators, including former Washington Post managing editor Jim 
Brady, Steve Buttry, and Mandy Jenkins. Plans called for a staff of approximately 
50 people, including a seven-member “community engagement team.” TBD.com 
pledged a policy of covering breaking news with an emphasis on using social media: 

TBD will never be a finished product. On the web, on mobile devices and on 
our 24-hour cable news channel, we’ll always be in motion: constantly updating, 
improving and evolving; seeking more details, reaction or community conversa- 
tion. We’ll be a place you visit to watch the news unfold in real time. . . . We’ll be 
honest with our community about what we know and what we don’t know. We’ll 
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tell you what questions we’re still pursuing and tell you how you can help us find 
the answers. 16 

TBD’s operation received its first big test barely a month after its launch when an 
armed man took hostages at the Discovery Channel’s suburban Washington, D.C., 
headquarters. In addition to posting continual updates on the site’s home page, TBD 
used social media, especially Twitter, to follow the story. “Mandy [Jenkins] was 
right at the heart of our coverage,” said Buttry. “She was connecting with people, 
conversing and verifying [via social media] and collecting it into a story form.” 

Jenkins herself later shared more insight on her blog: 

Within minutes we were getting in photos and eyewitness reports from Twitter. 

We were streaming video online before anyone else — heck, it was even used on 
other news sites in our area. As things were confirmed, I was able to tweet them 
out ASAP. I had a lot of back-and-forth communication going on with our staff, 
some of our blogger partners on-scene and other eyewitnesses on Twitter (a few 
we even got to talk live on-air). In short, it was an amazing time to be behind the 
Tweetdeck [a program used to keep track of Twitter posts]. 

We sent 21 tweets on the situation that day. According to the Bivings Report, 
we were mentioned/re-tweeted 334 times. We got more than 400 new followers, a 
boost in web traffic — and a lot of wonderful praise from our audience and peers. 17 

But there were signs of trouble within a short time of TBD. corn’s launch. 

Less than three months after the site went live, Brady announced his resignation, 
saying that he and CEO Robert Allbritton “had some — I would say minor — dis- 
agreements, but on many issues.” 18 Then, in February 2011, Allbritton announced 
that the company’s broadcast station, WJLA-TV, would be taking over the site, 
which would now become focused on arts and entertainment. All but a few of 
TBD. corn’s employees were laid off. Although WJLA’s general manager called 
the reorganization a “mid-course correction” and said that TBD.com would have 
“its own staff, its own reporters and its own content,” the site’s original mission 
had clearly been abandoned. 19 

However, many think TBD.com’ s failure says less about the future of mobile, 
social media and geolocation than it does about the particular dynamics within the 
Allbritton organization and the possible issues of legacy vs. new media. Brady told 
Poynter.com’s Scott Libin that TBD. corn’s demise could be traced to Allbritton’s 
unwillingness to take sufficient risks and break away from legacy media processes: 

“It’s hard to build something very different in the shadow of a legacy brand,” he 
says. “Right from the start it was sort of us versus them. . . . Whether the existing 
business is print or broadcast, Brady believes, “if there’s a huge revenue stream 
that’s dying off a little bit, there’s the sense that you need all hands on deck to 
preserve that,” and the risk tolerance that’s vital to innovation — “a certain freedom 
of thinking,” he calls it — can quickly be extinguished. 20 
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Other observers agreed with Brady’s assessment. Web journalism consultant 
Rick Robinson said TBD.com was hamstrung by its legacy media bosses: 

In fact it seems a mid-course correction after six months implies almost by defini- 
tion the misunderstanding of what TBD should have been: an Internet startup. And 
to be treated like a Web startup: giving its people room to make crazy mistakes 
while scratching and clawing out from under a century of established methods to 
find its own way. Getting all wrapped up in the multimedia recirculation of traffic 
among old and new worlds so early was likely a mistake, at least it was without 
first schooling or removing the old-heads at Allbritton. 21 

Steve Buttry agrees that TBD.com was not given sufficient opportunity to develop. 
‘TBD.com has not failed,” he wrote a few days after the layoffs and while he was 
still an employee of the site. “A venture has to be given a chance to succeed before 
it can fail.” 22 

The TBD.com experiment shows that there is still work to be done in success- 
fully integrating social media and new news models. However, there is little doubt 
that social media, audience involvement, and mobile technologies represent future 
growth areas for journalism. “I think social media, and more importantly Facebook 
and Twitter, [have] opened the doors for us to reach out to the community. Instead 
of waiting for people to call us, we can reach out to them,” says O’Keefe. 23 And Jim 
Brady has said that Twitter “is truly the police scanner of the 21st century.” 

Social media will certainly be an integral part of reporting from now on. In 
fact, Vadim Lavrusik, Community Manager and Social Strategist at Mashable, says 
that in time, all media will become social media and all consumers will become 
potential journalists: 

The future of social media in journalism will see the death of “social media.” That 
is, all media as we know it today will become social, and feature a social compo- 
nent to one extent or another. After all, much of the web experience, particularly 
in the way we consume content, is becoming social and personalized. 

But more importantly, these social tools are inspiring readers to become citizen 
journalists by enabling them to easily publish and share information on a greater 
scale. The future journalist will be more embedded with the community than ever, 
and news outlets will build their newsrooms to focus on utilizing the community 
and enabling its members to be enrolled as correspondents. 24 


WHAT’S NEXT 

ow that we have examined the basic landscape of online journalism, includ- 
ing the organizational structures and audience involvement in the journalistic 
process, we are ready to look at some of the technical considerations of online jour- 
nalism. Chapter 4 provides an overview of the Internet and some of the hardware, 
software and media associated with producing online journalism. The processes of 
creating online journalism will build on this technical understanding. 
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B Look at some local news websites to find examples of stories demonstrat- 
ing various levels of audience participation in the journalistic process. 



Find examples of some stories that might have benefited from increased 
audience participation. How might these stories have been strengthened 
using crowdsourcing, for example? 



If you have a smartphone, find out if any of your local media sites have 
apps. If they do, download them and try them out. How does the experi- 
ence differ from accessing content from the organization’s website? 



Assess the degree of your local media’s involvement with social media. 
Are they using it at all? If so, what areas are they using it in, and how 
might they improve their outreach to the audience through social media? 
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